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groups antagonistic in religion and politics. The author speaks slight- 
ingly of the Puritans' " invasion of the liberty of men to enjoy innocent 
amusements on Sunday after service ". Richard Baxter's account of 
a Jacobean Sunday will explain, however, the deep feeling of violated 
sanctity that drove the Puritan to his Sabbatarian demand. 

A few minor slips may be noted. The statement that Robert 
Browne's works have not been reprinted is made in ignorance of the 
Old South Leaflets, volume IV, and of the extracts in Hanbury and in 
Walker's Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism. Robinson of 
Leyden is called James, and the Mayflower party is said to have landed 
" on November 1 1 at Plymouth Rock in Massachusetts ". 

Francis A. Christie. 

The American Nation: a History. Edited by Albert Bushnell 
Hart. Volume 2. Basis of American History, 1500-ipoo. 
By Livingston Farrand, A.M., M.D., Professor of Anthro- 
pology, Columbia University. (New York and London: Harper 
and Brothers. 1904. Pp. xviii, 303.) 

The American nation as a political unit merely is a subject easily 
compassed by the historian, since its foundation lies not only within 
the period of written history but within the narrow limits of discovery 
and colonization. But he who would venture to treat the national 
history in its fuller significance must carry his researches beyond the 
limits of the Columbian period and over a vast range of subject-matter; 
he must consider the races and cultures of the Old World and their 
far-reaching influence in the New; he must have an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the New World, giving due attention to its configuration, its 
climate, and its resources, and must build up the background of his pic- 
ture with the history of the American race. These are the elements 
that, in the view of Dr. Farrand, constitute the basis for the history 
of the American nation. The time may or may not have come for an 
adequate presentation of this history; the point of view may not yet be 
sufficiently remote for comprehensive vision, and the knowledge of the 
field and its complex phenomena may not be sufficiently complete; but 
our author has ventured upon the task, and the future must determine 
the wisdom of the undertaking and the degree of his success. 

In the earlier chapters the author depicts in a simple and effective 
manner the physical features of the continent, characterizing the areas 
fitted for human occupancy and pointing out the bearing of the moun- 
tain masses, the deserts, and the rivers upon the distribution of popula- 
tions. He shows how the invading race advanced to the conquest of the 
fertile valleys and the prairies, and how the aborigines were pushed 
inland along the waterways, across the passes, and over the portages, 
until the great habitable areas were almost completely wrested from 
their grasp— the special areas that had nurtured the native communities 
and developed their peculiar culture now became the focal centers for 
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the development of the new people and the new culture. Dr. Farrand 
summarizes the characteristics of the great areas of human activity, 
and enumerates (touching all too lightly on the mineral kingdom) the 
resources which, under the simple regime of the Indian, gave him an 
impulse toward civilization, and which in the stronger grasp of the 
white race created a new empire almost within the limit of a lifetime. 
Having covered this much of the ground, the author takes up the story 
of the native tribes as an essential part of the national history. 

Chapter 5 is devoted to a consideration of the very important ques- 
tion of the antiquity of man in what is now the domain of the American 
nation. The geological evidence is dismissed with a few short para- 
graphs, leaving the impression that as yet little satisfactory proof of 
great antiquity has been found. Facts relied upon, when investigations 
began a few years ago, as fully establishing the existence of conditions 
of occupancy and culture parallel with those of Europe have more re- 
cently been given different and much simpler interpretations. Finds of 
artifacts in glacial gravels are too few and too imperfectly attested to 
carry conviction to the conservative student, and it is pointed out that 
caves which have for untold centuries offered free shelter to the tribes 
that have come and gone yield no trace of occupancy by others than 
the Indian tribes as known to us. It is justly considered, however, that 
the continent must have been occupied for thousands of years, the well- 
authenticated traces extending far back toward the period that wit- 
nessed the final retreat of the glacial ice beyond the northern limits of 
the Great Lakes. The mound-builders and the cliff-dwellers, about 
whom much misconception and error have insisted on clustering, are 
relegated to their proper place in the simple history of Indian occupa- 
tion. In the light of the straightforward and judicious interpretations 
presented by Dr. Farrand, the cobwebs of early misinterpretation are 
swept completely away. 

In chapter 6 a comprehensive glance is taken of the North Amer- 
ican aborigines for the period beginning with 1500 and ending with 
1900 — the period during which they have been under the observation 
of our own race. The first requisite in this presentation is a classifi- 
cation of the extensive and complex phenomena involved, and it is 
pointed out that four groupings of the tribes are possible: by physical 
characters, by languages, by geographical areas, and by culture groups. 
The physical characters are varied and pronounced, but difficult to for- 
mulate in such ways as to serve as a basis for treatment. The group- 
ing by languages is regarded as the most satisfactory for scientific dis- 
cussion, but the tribes north of Mexico present such a wonderful diver- 
sity of tongues that fifty-seven distinct linguistic groups or families 
are recognized, making impossible a brief and comprehensive treat- 
ment on this basis. 

It is believed by Dr. Farrand that a grouping by geographical areas 
is the most satisfactory for his purpose, the areas being such as have 
partly at least, through their peculiar characteristics of conformation 
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and resources, led to the development of somewhat decidedly distinctive 
phases of culture. By this method the number of groups may be large 
or small as the treatment demands. Seven are considered sufficient for 
the author's purpose, and are as follows: (1) the Eskimo; (2) the 
tribes of the north Pacific coast; (3) the tribes of the Mackenzie river 
basin and the high plateaus; (4) the tribes of the Columbia river and 
California; (5) the tribes of the great plains; (6) the tribes of the 
eastern woodlands; and (7) the tribes of the southwest and Mexico. 
The Eskimos occupy the northern shore-line of the continent from Bering 
sea to Greenland, and originally, it is surmised, extended south into 
New England. They are a people widely separated from the Indian 
in physical and mental characters, whose origin is not determined but 
whose adjustment to the Arctic environment and unique culture are 
among the most interesting and instructive lessons of aboriginal Amer- 
ica. Contrasting strongly with the Eskimo, and presenting physical 
and cultural characters hardly less remarkable, are the tribes of the 
northwest coast. The third group, assembled in the great northern 
inland region, connects with the Eskimo on the north and extends from 
the coast ranges on the west to Hudson bay on the east; while the 
fourth occupies the basin of the Columbia river and the numerous 
minor valleys opening out to the Pacific in Oregon and California. The 
fifth group comprises the great warrior-hunter tribes of the inland 
plains, of which the Sioux are taken as the type; the sixth, the formerly 
powerful and strongly contrasting groups of the eastern woodland north 
and south, with which the English and French colonists had chiefly 
to deal; and the seventh, the many tribes of the southwest and Mexico, 
presenting numerous physical types and greatly diversified cultures. 
Of the three hundred or more tribes thus passed under review, few 
could even be mentioned and fewer described with any degree of full- 
ness in the brief space allotted; but the perusal of these chapters will 
give the reader an excellent notion of the people as a whole, and of 
the groups as assembled in the great specialization areas of the north- 
ern portions of the continent. The chapters treating of the social 
organization of the tribes; houses, house life, and food quest; industrial 
life and warfare; religion, mythology, and art; and the character and 
future of the Indians, which follow, are excellent summaries of these 
subjects; and the final chapter, a critical essay on authorities, will 
prove to be of high value to the student. 

Not without shortcomings such as necessarily result from the crowd- 
ing of a vast subject within narrow limits (the faults of omission), this 
work is charmingly simple, direct, and comprehensive. The reader is 
not led into troublesome mazes of speculation, nor is he asked to skate 
on the thin ice of preconceived notions; the work must therefore prove 
a boon to schools and to the general public, which have too long been 
at the mercy of the hobby-rider and the sensation-monger. It is con- 
servative and refreshingly healthy in tone throughout. The publishers 
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will be fortunate if the other volumes of the composite work to which 
this one belongs reach an equal standard of excellence. 

W. H. Holmes. 

The Spanish Conquest in America and its Relation to the History 
of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. By Sir Arthur 
Helps. Edited by M. Oppenheim. (New York: John Lane. 
1900-1904. Four vols., pp. xxxviii, 369; x, 365; xv, 400: xi, 
374- 

For a dozen years the book-buying market has been calling for a 
new edition of Helps's Spanish Conquest. The rapidly widening inter- 
est in the West Indies and in South America has found little satisfac- 
tion in the various manuals and volumes of personal misinformation 
which make up most of the bibliography of that part of the world. 
Helps remains as almost the only name which every one knows and 
with which confidence is associated. A mere reprint, however, would 
never have satisfied the public, much less the book-reviewers, and so 
the publishers have sought long and diligently for an editor. That only 
one edition has resulted apparently means two things : that there are 
very few people who pretend to know anything about early Spanish 
America, and that only one of these few has been willing to commit 
himself in regard to his opinion of the work of Sir Arthur Helps. 
The Spanish Conquest is so very good and so very bad, so delightful 
a presentation of the long-accepted versions of events, so perverse in 
its interpretation of many of the best-known happenings, so wearisome 
in its goodness, so uncritical in its acceptance of evidence, so admirable 
a specimen of the popular English historical attitude of the middle 
nineteenth century, that there is small wonder other students could not 
make up their minds how it ought to be edited. Mr. Oppenheim, who 
alone has ventured on the task, has succeeded most admirably in per- 
forming it in the spirit of his author. Just as Helps left the moral of 
the story to his readers' own insight, so his editor leaves them to find 
out for themselves what they think about Sir Arthur's historical method 
and manner. The notes correct some obvious mistakes, add consider- 
able information from material published since the work first appeared, 
and otherwise elucidate the text, as on page 32 of the second volume, 
where Helps's statement, taken verbally from Las Casas, that a certain 
friar was a brother of the queen of Scotland, calls forth a list of all 
the brothers of all the Scottish queens who might have been living 
in 1 516. It could not, of course, have entered the mind of Sir Arthur, 
any more that it has that of his editor, that the recognized heirs were 
sometimes not the only offspring of royalty, and that the half-brothers 
of queens, who very frequently rose to distinction in the religious orders, 
were not ordinarily included in the official genealogies. The editor not 
infrequently makes the mistake of saying too much, if he is not to say 
more, as where, on II, 56, he points out that Las Casas estimated the 



